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demand and expect privileges without purchasing them even with 
equivalents. This is the situation of Spain, as it respects you; and, 
therefore, it is wise in her to push her negociations, as she expects an 
important cession, without purchasing it with an equivalent; but I trust 
we shall have sufficient prudence not to precipitate ourselves into a 
measure which we may hereafter repent, without first very maturely 
considering it. 

Upon the whole, as the present treaty proposes no real advantage 
that we do not at present enjoy, and it will always be the interest and 
policy of Spain to allow; as our situation by no means presses us to 
the formation of new connections; and as the suspension demanded, 
may involve us in uneasinesses with each other at a time when harmony 
is so essential to our true interests — as it may be the means of souring 
the states, and indispose them to grant us those additional powers of 
government, without which we cannot exist as a nation, and without 
which all the treaties you may form must be ineffectual; let me hope 
that upon this occasion the general welfare of the United States will 
be suffered to prevail, and that the house will on no account consent to 
alter Mr. Jay's instructions, or permit him to treat upon any other 
terms than those he has already proposed. 

4. English Peace Proposals before the Preliminaries of Leoben, 

April, 1797. 

In an article in the Revue d'Histoire Modeme et Contemporaine 
for January, 1904 (V, 241-264, " Etude critique sur ' Bonaparte et 
le Directoire ' par M. Albert Sorel "), Messrs. Raymond Guyot and 
Pierre Muret note the existence in the British archives of a docu- 
ment clearly controverting the assertion of most French historians, 
and notably that of Sorel, that Pitt and his colleagues were never 
willing to acquiesce in a peace involving the retention by France 
of the Austrian Netherlands (ibid., 258) . This document has never 
been published. Its importance consists in the fact that it contains 
both a resume of proposals made by Lord Malmesbury to France 
in 1796, at Paris, and an outline of the terms upon which England 
was ready to make peace in the spring of 1797. In form it is an 
instruction, dated April 11, 1797, from Lord Grenville to Sir Morton 
Eden, the English ambassador at Vienna, conveyed by the hand of 
George Hammond, an under-secretary of foreign affairs, who was 
to act with Morton Eden in the proposed negotiation, and to whom 
the instruction equally applied. The instruction was drawn up at 
a time when the victories of Napoleon in Italy and the Tyrol made 
it evident that Austria must soon make peace ; but before Hammond 
could reach Vienna the preliminaries of Leoben had already been 
signed between France and Austria, and Hammond and Morton 
Eden did not reveal the concessions England was prepared to make. 
Thus the document is not to be found in the archives of continental 
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European governments, and no trace of it has yet been noted in the 
diplomatic correspondence of the period. It has also an added in- 
terest from the fact that up to the present time no document has 
come to light embodying the instructions given by Pitt to Malmes- 
bury some three months later when the latter went to Lille on the 
peace negotiation of 1797. On this occasion Pitt's " last and final " 
instructions to Malmesbury were verbal, and all that is positively 
known of the extent to which Pitt would have gone in his desire 
for peace is that, on the testimony of several witnesses, he was ready 
to concede much more than in the month of April. Thus the 
instruction of April n, 1797, throws light on the Lille negotiation 
of that year, and is at least complete proof of Pitt's willingness to 
yield the Netherlands to France. The transcript here printed was 
made in 1901 by B. F. Stevens and Brown, a chance reference to 
the existence of the document having been found by me in the Drop- 
more Manuscripts. The original is in the Foreign Office, Austria, 
vol. 49. 

E. D. Adams. 

Lord Grenville to Sir Morton Eden. 

Downing Street April 11 1797 
Most Secret 
N°24. 

Sir Morton Eden. 
Sir, 

You will have seen by my Letter N° 23 of this date the line of con- 
duct which it is judged most adviseable to pursue with a view to opening 
Negotiations for Peace by the intervention of the Emperor of Russia, 
to be employed either separately or in conjunction with the proffered 
good offices of the Court of Berlin. It is, however, impossible after con- 
sidering your last Dispatches and those from Colonel Graham not to 
feel that the result of the operations of the Enemy in the Tyrolese and 
in Carinthia may have been such as to lead to the unavoidable necessity 
of bringing this business to an earlier issue, than would be possible, if 
it were to take the course of a reference to Russia. 

It is with this view that His Majesty has been pleased to approve 
of M' Hammond's being made the Bearer of these Dispatches in order 
that he may assist you with his thorough knowledge of the situation of 
public affairs here, and of the views of the King's government respect- 
ing terms of Peace, in the very arduous and difficult crisis, in which 
you will in that case have found yourself. 

The King confidently relies on the assurances He has received from 
Vienna that no separate Negotiation will have been entered into with the 
Enemy in the interval, and at the very time that this Government has 
been employed in making every possible exertion to find the means of 
still affording pecuniary assistance to Austria. But if at the period 
of M r Hammond's arrival the urgency of affairs should be such as that 
in the opinion of the Court of Vienna the delay of a reference to 
Russia, agreably to the proposal contained in my other Dispatch, would 
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incur too great a risk of the allies seeing their situation rendered ma- 
terially worse in the interval, the following are the best lines of con- 
duct which seem to be open for them to pursue: And the King is 
pleased to give you authority jointly with M' Hammond to accede in 
his name to them according to the wishes of the Austrian Government, 
and in the manner hereinafter stated. 

1. The first measure might be the endeavouring to conclude a general 
armistice avowedly for the purpose of allowing time for the intervention 
of the Courts of Petersburg and Berlin, (as the French would in such 
a case certainly require the adjunction of the latter) extending such 
armistice to all the Belligerent Powers, and stipulating respecting the 
Naval War that proper time should be allowed for notices in the dis- 
tant parts of the world, and that no change should be made in the sta- 
tions of the respective naval forces after the receipt of such notices, 
and until the expiration of the Armistice. 

To an agreement for this purpose His Majesty is pleased to give 
you full authority to accede in His name, and in whatever form may 
be settled by concert between you and the Austrian Minister. The 
arrangement of the details of the Naval Armistice would require some 
further discussion between this Country and the Powers with whom 
we are at war, but this might properly be reserved as the subject of 
direct communication, if the general principle were established. The 
adoption of this measure, if practicable, would be much the most advan- 
tageous way of obviating the difficulty, which might arise from a pres- 
sure of circumstances too urgent to admit otherwise of waiting the re- 
sult of a reference to Russia; because the intervention of the Emperor 
of Russia would probably be highly beneficial to his Allies in the course 
of the Negotiation, and because there would be much better ground of 
security that the conditions of a Peace so concluded would be adhered 
to by France, than if the whole transaction were to be carried on and 
concluded by the Belligerent Powers only. But altho' the King would 
for these reasons prefer that mode of conducting the business, His 
Majesty is sensible that the necessity may be such as to require indis- 
pensably that, without waiting for the effect of any such intervention 
from any quarter, immediate measures of direct Negotiation with the 
French should be resorted to. And His Majesty has been pleased in 
order to avoid unnecessary delay which might eventually be of the 
utmost prejudice to the common interests, [to] refer the decision as 
to the necessity to the judgment of the Austrian government which 
can alone pronounce on the exigency of it's own situation, and on the 
effect of such Events as shall have taken place between the date of the 
last letters received from you and the arrival of MF Hammond. 

If the resolution shall be taken by the Court of Vienna either to 
wait for the answer from Petersburg before any step is taken towards 
Negotiation, (beyond such general declarations as may be thought 
proper in order to indicate the continued wish of the Allies for Peace 
on suitable terms,) or if it should be determined to propose an Armi- 
stice, as mentioned above, in order to allow time for obtaining the inter- 
vention of the Emperor of Russia, (either singly or jointly with 
Prussia), you will be under no necessity of entering into any more 
specific discussion of terms than that to which the contents of my 
Dispatch N° 23 will naturally lead. 

If on the contrary the urgency of affairs should induce the Court 
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of Vienna to wish rather to proceed to direct and immediate negotiation 
with France through the channel of General Clarke, or in such other 
manner as circumstances may point out, you and M r Hammond will 
then govern your conduct according to the following Instructions. 

You will enter with the Austrian Minister into the fullest and most 
unreserved discussion of the different points, which may come in ques- 
tion respecting the terms of Peace both for Great Britain and Austria. 

With respect to the latter you will remark that from the moment 
that the resolution is taken by this Government to consent to, and even 
to advise the cession of the Netherlands to France if absolutely necessary 
as the price of General Peace, the most important and pressing interest 
which this Country can possibly have with a view to the affairs of the 
Continent is that the House of Austria may by some just and adequate 
compensation be continued in a situation capable of opposing, as it has 
hitherto done, a powerful barrier to the ambition of France. But the 
mode of providing for this must naturally be left to the decision of 
the Austrian government. And you will therefore explain that your 
Instructions are, to cooperate with the views of the Emperor in 
this respect. It is impossible to judge at this distance whether 
the Court of Vienna will turn it's views to acquisitions to be made 
in Germany by fair exchange of territories to be restored by the 
French there and in Italy, or whether His Imperial Majesty will rather 
look to receive His indemnification in the latter quarter only. In 
either case you have no other line to follow than that of expressing 
the satisfaction which this government must derive from the success 
of any plan, which without injustice to others shall give strength and 
resources to Austria. 

On the subject of the Peace between Great Britain and the three 
maritime Powers of France, Spain and Holland, you will speak with 
the same freedom and openness. 

In the Negotiation opened by Lord Malmesbury at Paris the King 
proposed the Status ante Bellum between Him and France, with the 
reserve of an arrangement on the subject of S' Domingo, as the entire 
possession of that Island by the French would materially vary the 
relative situation of the two Powers in the West Indies. 

To Spain His Majesty offered the application of the same principle, 
conquest having then been made on either side : But it was added that 
if any such conquest should afterwards be made an adequate compensa- 
tion should be given for it, if restored. 

With respect to Holland He intimated a readiness to restore a con- 
siderable part of what He has conquered from that Power, provided 
that the ancient Constitution and government could be restored: altho 
it was evident that such restoration would by no means replace that 
Country in the same political state in which it stood before the War, 
particularly with regard to it's means of protecting those of it's for- 
eign possessions whose defence is so material to the security of the 
British Empire in the East. If this restoration of the government did 
not take place, the King then claimed the right to retain those Conquests, 
with the exception of so much as might be a fair equivalent for the 
cessions which He required from that Republic in favour of His Ally 
the Emperor. 

And His Majesty required that Portugal should be comprized in 
the General Pacification. 
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The Terms, which under the present circumstances His Majesty 
would propose, are 

1. The restoration to France of all His Conquests except Martinico; 
the cession of which Island to His Majesty could not be considered as 
being nearly an equivalent for the great accession of maritime, com- 
mercial and colonial power, which France would derive from the pos- 
session of the Netherlands and of S' Domingo. 

2. The restitution to Spain of the Island of Trinidad, unless it should 
be settled that in lieu of Martinico His Majesty should retain Trinidad 
with Tobago, or with S e Lucie, or with any other Conquest made by 
His Majesty in the West Indies. 

3. The restitution to Holland of all His conquests on that Power 
in the East and West Indies, with the exception of the Cape and Ceylon : 
the possession of both which points is of the greatest importance to the 
defense of the East Indies under the new state of things which would 
arise in Europe from the possession of the Netherlands by France and 

4. Peace for Portugal on the footing which He before proposed. 
By this Plan Great Britain would restore to France Pondicherry, 

Mahe, Chandernagore, S e Lucie, The Islands of the Saints, Tobago, a 
large part of the Island of S* Domingo, and the Islands near New- 
foundland with the Fishery on the former footing. 

To Spain, Trinidad. 

And to Holland, Demerara and Berbice in the West Indies, and in 
the East, Cochin, Chinsura, and the Islands of Amboyna and Banda, 
with the smaller Islands in that quarter which afforded the means of 
carrying on the chief part of her East India Trade. 

And, if Trinidad were together with any other of the West India 
Conquests substituted in the place of Martinico, the cession would on 
the whole be still more important. 

All these are cessions, which the King offers with a view to promote 
the object of general Peace, and to procure for His Allies reasonable 
and adequate conditions, His Majesty not having lost during the war 
any part of His possessions as they stood at the commencement of it, 
and not having therefore any one object of restitution to demand from 
any of His Enemies. Nevertheless as a proof of his moderation and 
good faith the King is pleased to authorize you to declare to the Aus- 
trian Minister His readiness to accede to any Peace satisfactory to 
Austria in which the points already mentioned shall have been secured 
to Great Britain. 

If either of the plans for treating under the intervention of other 
Powers shall be adopted, or if with such intervention a congress or 
general meeting at some central place in Europe of Ministers from the 
different Belligerent Powers shall be agreed upon, you will accede 
in the King's name to such proposal, and you will give the most explicit 
assurance that not a moment will be lost in sending a proper person to 
assist in His Majesty's behalf at such congress or meeting. And if the 
same is fixed to be held at any place central or nearly so to the Belli- 
gerent Powers, it is probable that such Person might arrive there as 
early as any of the Ministers from any other Powers. 

If the Negotiation should under circumstances of pressure such as 
I have already described, be carried on at Vienna, you will there to- 
gether with Mf Hammond declare yourselves to be authorized in virtue 
of the Full Powers herewith transmitted to you to treat and con- 
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elude a Peace conjointly with the Austrian Minister. You will concert 
with M. Thugut on every point that may relate to the most advantageous 
manner of bringing forward and enforcing these terms and of sup- 
porting at the same time the views and interests of Austria on the 
grounds already stated. But you will not on any account without fur- 
ther directions from His Majesty accede to any terms less favourable 
to Great Britain than those already stated. 

If the immediate conclusion of Peace either at the Arch Duke's Head 
Quarters or at any other place in Italy or in Germany, where there would 
not be time to send a British Minister duly authorized and instructed, 
shall be rendered necessary by any Events subsequent to those of which 
we are now informed, you will in that case express to the Austrian 
Minister the King's entire confidence in the good faith and friendship 
of His Ally, and you may give Him a formal assurance of the King's 
adherence to any Treaty, which His Imperial Majesty may conclude 
on the behalf of Great Britain and Austria, and in which the terms 
already stated shall be secured to Great Britain. Of this paper I enclose 
a sketch for your information and guidance, but it must be left to your 
discretion and that of Mf Hammond to vary it as to form in such man- 
ner as the particular circumstances of the case may happen to require. 

P. S. Since the above was written it has occurred to me that there 
are two cases not particularly specified in this Dispatch or in that N° 
23 which accompanies it. And altho' the line to be pursued in those 
cases seems to follow very clearly from what has been said on other 
points in those Dispatches I have thought it better to put you dis- 
tinctly in possession of the ideas entertained here on the subject. 

The first is, the possibility that even before the arrival of these 
Dispatches Negotiations may actually have been commenced with 
General Clarke. 

If this has been done in such a manner as to leave it still possible 
to wait for the intervention of Russia and if the circumstances of the 
Campaign will allow it, the King as I have already stated to you would 
much prefer that manner of treating to any other. But if the pressure 
is too urgent, to admit of that delay you will then act as you are in- 
structed to do under the circumstances of a negotiation whether for 
armistice or peace being opened on the same grounds subsequent to 
your arrival. 

2 d The other case is, that of any considerable and brilliant success 
having been obtained by the Arch Duke. A circumstance of this nature 
would certainly remove the urgency of an immediate negotiation, and 
would therefore afford time for asking and obtaining the intervention 
of Russia. But it would not be considered here as superseding the 
necessity of such application, which on the contrary you are in that 
case to press to the utmost and by every argument that it is possible to 
use, in order to prove it's indispensable necessity. 

5. An Interview of Governor Folch with General Wilkinson. 
The original of this letter was found among a large number of 
miscellaneous Cuban papers in the Library of Congress, Division 
of Manuscripts. It removes any doubt as to the truth of the state- 
ment, made by Yrujo to Cevallos, in a letter of November 10, 1806, 



